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A CONSIDERATION OF MODERN POETRY 



BY AMY LOWELL 



DxmiNG the past year, I have been profoundly struck by 
the great interest in poetry evidenced everywhere, and at the 
same time by the puzzled attitude with which many people 
regard the work of the modern poets. Also, I am in constant 
receipt of letters asking for explanations and elucidations. 
This paper is therefore a sort of open answer to all such 
inquiries. Needless to say, I cannot be the spokesman for 
the great body of modern poets ; I can only speak for myself. 
The following remarks must be taken merely as my personal 
opinions concerning new tendencies springing up in the diffi- 
cult art of poetry. 

All poetry is made up of two ingredients in varying pro- 
portions. These are : Vision, and Words. When the vision 
is slight, and not of preponderating intensity, we call it — 
Fancy. When it usurps a larger place and flavors the mix- 
ture to a marked degree, we call it — Imagination. When it is 
the dominating factor, we call it — Inspiration. The innum- 
erable ways in which Vision and Words may be mingled 
make the enormous variations 'of which poetry is capable. 
But Vision it must have, otherwise it in no sense deserves to 
be called poetry, whether written in the form of verse or not. 

That this is true, is shown by the fact that the prosody of 
various nations, and even various epochs in the same nation, 
differs to a remarkable extent. It is this very fact which has 
confused so many people, and led to a demand for a title to 
something they call " between prose and verse." A little 
clearer understanding of that in which poetry really consists, 
a little more willingness to see it as it is, unhampered by 
shibboleths, will show such a demand to be entirely super- 
fluous. 

Poetry might be likened to a human face, which admits 
of a number of subtle differences, while always remaining a 
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human face; so poetry remains poetry under a thousand 
aspects. But just as it is difficult to see beauty in racial 
types to which we are accustomed, so it is difficult to recog- 
nize its presence in new and alien types of poetry. (Alien 
in the beginning, that is, for poetry and persons become 
familiar by habit.) 

Any one who is old enough will remember the howl with 
which Wagner's music was received. There was an old joke 
which went the rounds at the time, in which one man says 
to another: " Songs without words are bad enough, but 
songs without music are too much for me." The author of 
that joke was looking for tune, tune with a beginning, and 
a middle, and an end, and naturally he did not find it. 
Wagner, one of the greatest masters of melody who ever 
lived, was deliberately subordinating that faculty to a 
theory which he had invented and in which he believed — 
that of the leitmotif. He could not be understood without 
first learning his idiom; and, in the beginning, people were 
too accustomed to another idiom to realize that he had in- 
vented a new one, and that his works must be judged by it. 

With Wagner we have gone through the necessary 
stages. We have misconceived and laughed at him, we have 
admired, wondered, and believed that all music was destined 
to be written by his canons in the future, and, with the 
growth of a newer school, we have put him where he be- 
longs, among the great masters of the past. There we are 
content to leave him while we crack our jokes on younger 
men. Debussy is already climbing into his rightful place, 
but we still chuckle at Stravinsky, and Albernitz, and Bartok, 
and Schoenberg. I only point to them here because the 
change that has been going on in music is analogous to that 
of poetry, and, indeed, of all the arts. The road of Art is a 
perpetual struggle, and the struggle repeats itself with an 
amusing regularity, and no generation ever learns to wait 
a little before judging. 

The crux of the situation, as I noted before, is in the 
idiom employed. Modern poetry is using a different idiom 
from that of its immediate predecessors, and on that account 
the world has found it, for the moment, hard of comprehen- 
sion. If I were obliged to define the dominant characteristic 
of this idiom in a word, I should say that it was " sugges- 
tion ": The invoking a place or a character rather than 
describing it. Descriptions there are, of course, but the de- 
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scriptions are so managed as to give an atmosphere rather 
than an exact account. It is here that the insistence on the 
" exact " word has caused so much misunderstanding. The 
critics regard a thing as being thus and so, and no other 
way; to them the " exact " word means the word which 
exactly describes it as it is. To the poet, the thing is as it 
suggests itself in relation to the whole, and the " exact " 
word is the one which best renders this suggestion. 

It is because of the dominance of suggestion that the 
modern poet makes no running comments in his proper per- 
son throughout an objective poem. The action of his story 
suggests the commentary, which he expects his reader's mind 
to supply. To a poet constantly working with suggestion, 
there is no obscurity in this. Following this plan, many 
short lyrics seem to the layman to end in a puff of smoke. 
To those familiar with the idiom, they end, not in a puff of 
smoke, but with a gesture, all the more eloquent because 
merely implied. 

In short poems, suggestion can be carried to the extreme, 
as there is no danger of the reader losing the thread; in 
longer poems, definite statement has to be more frequently 
employed, so as to keep the current of the poem constantly 
before the reader. But even here, attentive students will 
find a very different attitude from that of the older poets. 
They told stories. "We do not tell stories — we throw pictures 
on a screen, but we ourselves remain in the dark. 

I would not be misconstrued into saying that the older 
method is wrong and ours right. Only the very young, or 
the very ignorant, dare make dogmatic statements of that 
sort. But the business of a poet is to record what he sees 
with his own eyes in the manner natural to him; and while 
admiring the great figures of the past, we may at least con- 
cede that their world, and in consequence their thought, was 
different from ours. If, seeing our world and finding it good 
and interesting, we record it in our own way, we at least 
have their magnificent precedent for our audacity. 

Another characteristic of the modern idiom in poetry, 
and one closely allied to suggestion, is Vividness. To state 
a thing in no matter what beautiful terms is not enough; it 
must impose itself upon the mind's eye in an inescapable 
picture. The Tennysonian tradition was one of mellifluous 
verse; the stress was laid upon that, and as time drew his 
imitators away from the master, more and more importance 
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came to be put upon it. The imitators give us no pictures 
like those in The Lady of Shalott; they only give us an easy, 
flowing, melodic line. A revolt was inevitable. We, per- 
force, represent that revolt. 

The third characteristic of The New Poetry, and particu- 
larly of Imagism, is what might be metaphorically described 
as faithfuless to the architectural line. Following Mr. F. 
S. Damon, I will call it — Concentration. It means the dis- 
carding of all extraneous detail which tends to blur or 
diminish the vividness of the main theme. In architecture 
this has always been a cardinal principle — that all ornament 
should follow the structural line. But in poetry this has sel- 
dom been stated, and only sporadically practised. 

We see, therefore, that there are three outstanding quali- 
ties which go to make the idiom which I have called modern. 
They are: Suggestion, Vividness, and Concentration. A 
fourth might be included: Externality. I do not call it 
" objectivity " advisedly. I do not mean that this poetry 
is objective rather than subjective. I mean that it concerns 
itself with man in his proper relation to the universe, rather 
than as the lord and master of it. It is this attitude which 
leads to so many poems on nature, on effects of trees and 
sky and water, by themselves, with no hint of the " pathetio 
fallacy " to heighten interest. 

In a most illuminating paper on Imagism by Mr. Damon 
appears this passage: " It may be argued — and rightly — 
that these tendencies are to be found in all good poetry. I 
agree to this: but I think that never before has a poetic 
period insisted consciously on all of them at once. The 
eighteenth century, for instance, emphasized Concentra- 
tion, but neglected Suggestion. The Romanticists empha- 
sized Vividness, but forgot Concentration and Objectivity." 

By Objectivity the writer means what I have called Ex- 
ternality. The idiom, then, in which " modern " poetry may 
be said to be written, has for its elements : Suggestion, Vivid- 
ness, Concentration, and Externality. It is useless to ask 
it to be otherwise ; it must be judged by its own standards. 

I have throughout used the word " idiom " with delib- 
erate intent; for the spirit of poetry is the same in all the 
ages : it is the " Vision " which I spoke of at the beginning 
of this paper. 

Having examined the idiom of The New Poetry, the next 
question to be considered is the form. It will be seen by any 
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one reading my work that I consider all f orms proper for the 
writing of poetry, provided they adequately fit and express 
the subject. The more forms any poetry has at its command, 
the richer, obviously, will be that poetry. The invention of 
a new form is a signal service to any art. New forms are 
invented to express something which seems inadequately 
clothed in any of the old forms; hut that they must neces- 
sarily push the old forms out of place seems a strangely 
unhistorical statement. And I am astonished to ohserve how 
frequently it is made. 

Some poems come into a writer's mind as expressed in 
metrical verse, others in the freest of free rhythms. A poet 
is only true to his art and his " Vision " when he follows 
these suhconscious dictates, and writes in accordance with 
them. We must not forget that the new forms of today will 
be the commonplaces of tomorrow, and that the next genera- 
tion will doubtless regard our free rhythms as only one of 
the many forms of prosody, along with blank verse, and son- 
nets, and quatrains, and all the others. Why there should be 
so much argument about them is a little puzzling, but let that 
pass. Let us examine for a moment what these new forms 
are. 

Briefly there are two: " Vers Libre," and " Polyphonic 
Prose." The definition of vers libre is : a verse-form based 
upon cadence. Now " cadence " is not " metre." A person 
reading vers libre with the laws of metrical verse in mind 
will find himself very much at sea, in fact utterly confused 
and at a loss. Any one who has read Professor Saintsbury 
pathetically and vainly striving to cope with the prosody of 
Matthew Arnold's Strayed Reveller — attempting to reduce 
this beautiful cadenced verse to the exigencies of regular 
metre— will see into what pitfalls even erudite critics are led 
when their erudition is not tempered by an unerring and 
elastic taste. 

To understand vers libre, one must abandon all desire to 
find in it the even rhythm of metrical feet. One must allow 
the lines to flow as they will when read aloud by an intelli- 
gent reader. Then new rhythms will become evident — satis- 
fying and delightful. For this poetry definitely harks back 
to the old oral tradition ; it is written to be spoken. For we 
believe that poetry is a spoken, not a written art. 

William Blake wrote much vers libre. In the introduc- 
tion to his Jerusalem appears this excellent description 
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of it. It had not been christened vers libre then, but the 
form was the same : 

When this Verse was first dictated to me, I considered a 
monotonous cadence, like that used by Milton and Shakespeare, and 
all writers of English Blank Verse, derived from the modern bondage 
of Bhyming, to be a necessary and indispensable part of Verse. But 
I soon found that in the mouth of a true Orator such monotony was 
not only awkward, but as much a bondage as rhyme itself. I there- 
fore have produced a variety in every line, both of cadence and 
number of syllables. Every word and every letter is studied and 
put into its fit place; the terrific numbers are reserved for the 
terrific parts, the mild and gentle numbers for the mild and gentle 
parts, and the prosaic for inferior parts ; all as necessary to each 
other. 

For a more modern, and perhaps clearer definition of 
vers libre, I will quote a passage from the Preface of Some 
Imagist Poets, 1916. After stating, as I have just said, that 
the definition of vers libre is — a verse-form based upon 
cadence, the passage goes on: 

Now cadence in music is one thing, cadence in poetry quite 
another, since we are not dealing with tone, but with rhythm. It is 
the sense of perfect balance of flow and rhythm. Not only must 
the syllables so fall as to increase and continue the movement. The 
whole poem must be as rounded and recurring as the circular swing 
of a balanced pendulum. It can be fast or slow, it may even jerk, 
but this perfect swing it must have, even its jerks must follow the 
central movement. To illustrate : Suppose a person were given the 
task of walking, or running, round a large circle, with two minutes 
given to do it in. Two minutes which he would just consume if 
he walked round the circle quietly. But in order to make the task 
easier for him, or harder, as the case might be, he was required 
to complete each half circle in exactly a minute. No other restric- 
tions were placed upon him. He might dawdle in the beginning, 
and run madly to reach the half-circle mark on time, and then 
complete his task by walking steadily round the second half to 
goal. Or he might leap, and run, and skip, and linger in all sorts 
of ways, making up for slow going by fast, and for extra haste by 
pauses, and varying these movements on either lap of the circle as 
the humor seized him, only so that he were just one minute in 
traversing the first half -circle, and just one minute in traversing the 
second. Another illustration which may be employed is that of a 
Japanese wood-carving, where a toad in one corner is balanced by a 
spray of blown flowers in the opposite upper one. The flowers are 
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not the same shape as the toad, neither are they the same size, but 
the balance is preserved. 

The unit of vers libre is not the foot, the number of the syllables, 
the quantity, or the line. The unit is the strophe, which may be 
the whole poem, or may be only a part. Each strophe is a com- 
plete circle: in fact, the meaning of the Greek word " strophe " ia 
simply that part of the poem which was recited while the chorus 
was making a turn round the altar set up in the centre of the 
theater. The simile of the circle is more than a simile, therefore; 
it is a fact. Of course, the cirele need not always be the same size, 
nor need the times allowed to negotiate it be always the same. There 
is room here for an infinite number of variations. Also, circles can 
be added to circles, movement upon movement to the poem, pro- 
vided each movement completes itself, and ramifies naturally into 
the next. 

The possibilities of vers libre have hardly yet been, 
plumbed. So subtle and changing are its rhythms that they 
cannot fail to intrigue poets of fine ear. This swaying, 
flowing, modulating line is akin to the harmonic line of true 
music. The believers in artistic boundaries may rave at 
such a breaking down of the divisions between music and 
poetry. As a matter of fact, rhythm is common to all the 
arts, and that one should learn from another is inevitable. 
Also, each art has qualities which it cannot dispense with 
nor pass on, so we need not fear confusion. It is a bogy set 
up to affright us, but which has no real existence. 

Modern music and modern poetry are making much the 
same discoveries, and making them almost simultaneously. 
Where could you find more exact counterparts of each other, 
although in a different medium, than short vers libre poems 
and Debussy's piano pieces; where a closer likeness than 
between Stravinsky's work and much " polyphonic prose "t 
But I shall carry the subject no farther here. It is enough 
to point it out. 

The movement toward vers libre has been going on in 
English literature steadily for hundreds of years. What is 
possibly the oldest reference to it occurs in Chaucer's 
House of Fume. Here the Eagle, addressing the Poet, says : 

And nevertheless hast set they wyt 
Although that in thy head full lyte ia 
To make bookes, songes, or dyties 
In rhyme or elles in cadence. 
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Commentators have wasted much paper trying to decide 
exactly what Chaucer meant by this passage. But the juxta- 
position of " cadence " to " rhyme " would seem to prove 
that he was referring to a form of verse in which the neces- 
sary element of return (the circling upon itself peculiar to 
all verse) was got by rhythm only, and not by recurring 
rhymes. 

Let us pause a moment to consider this quality of " re- 
turn," which I have said is " peculiar to all verse." In 
using the word " verse," I meant to distinguish the form 
of poetry from its spirit. That being understood, I will re- 
turn to the word poetry, as baing simpler and less confusing 

That Which chiefly distinguishes poetry from prose is its 
more marked rhythm and more obvious effort at balance. 
Prose has rhythm, of course, and balance. But neither is 
forced so completely upon the reader's attention as it is in 
poetry proper. In other words, the difference in form be- 
tween good oratorical prose, and verse, is a difference in 
degree, not in kind. It is this marked balance, this " re- 
turn," this circular swing — ever departing, ever returning — 
which gives poetry the effect which the older generation 
called " musical." (This is not the same thing as the like- 
ness to real music which I pointed out some time ago, and 
should not be confused with it.) It is this circular swing 
to which is technically given the name of " return." 

" Return " in English poetry has, for some hundreds of 
years, been chiefly associated with recurrent rhyme. So gen- 
eral has this been, that we often lose sight of the fact that 
other times and places have come by this necessary quality 
of all poetry in quite other ways than rhyme. In Hebrew 
poetry, the " return " was effected by means of balanced 
images; the Japanese attained it by alternating five and 
seven syllable lines; in Anglo-Saxon poetry, balance was 
got by means of alliteration, and also by sharply dividing 
each line in two by means of a caesura; Greek and Roman 
poetry obtained the quality of " return " by quantity, or a 
nice balance of dwelt-upon or slurred-over syllables, and also 
by a constant repetition of epithets, such as Homer's " wine- 
dark sea." 

This brief list will serve to show how various are the 
means for obtaining " return," and how little historical 
sense we display when we assert rhyme to be the most im- 
portant of them. 
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Metre is merely another way of getting at the same thing. 
The pattern of metrical verse gave the effect of a sphere 
revolving upon itself, and " returning " to its starting point. 
But the more poets worked, the more delicate became their 
senses — that mental and physical ear upon which all poets 
must rely as the final arbiter of their work. And the move- 
ment toward a more concealed, more felt, and less visible 
" return," manifested itself very soon. We have seen 
Chaucer coquetting with the idea of a poetry which should 
balance without the aid of rhyme. But Chaucer lived in an 
almost bilingual period; the English language was being 
forged out of two others. It was enough for poets to learn 
to manipulate this new language with the means at their dis- 
posal. So we see, principally, a widening and improvement 
of metrical rhymed verse, until after the Elizabethan period. 
In 1671, Milton publishes his Samson Agonistes, and the 
choruses in that poem are in vers libre. The form went 
unchristened for three centuries, but the thing was already 
in existence. 

It was in the first half of the seventeenth century that 
Cowley invented the so-called Pindaric Ode, based on a mis- 
understanding of Virgil's Greek prosody. His volume was 
published in 1656; and, even earlier, in 1640, had appeared 
Ben Jonson's Execration Against Vulcan, which was also 
styled Ode Pindarick. The Pindaric Ode, bastard though it 
was, came as a relief to many poets weary of the inelastic 
solidarity into which metrical verse was fast crystallizing. 
Even so classic an author as Thomas Gray found in the Pin- 
daric Ode a sympathetic vehicle. 

The Pindaric Ode was not, strictly speaking, vers libre, 
for it was not based upon cadence. It consisted of a series 
of irregular metrical lines which followed no set pattern. 
But, although not absolutely based upon cadence, it was 
cadence upon which it relied for its " return." For, al- 
though metrical and rhymed, the pattern was too vague to 
give an adequate sense of " return "; that was completed 
by the circular and satisfying swing of cadence. 

The Pindaric Ode became very popular. Wordsworth, 
a poet so little interested in metrical experiments, em- 
ployed it in his Ode to Immortality, without the slightest 
idea that he was departing from classical tradition in so 
doing. 

We have seen so subconscious a genius as William Blake 
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writing vers libre in 1790, and describing it as early as 1804. 1 
But less intuitive men arrived at it by more conscious steps. 

The need of greater subtlety, for greater elasticity of 
form, was being felt more and more. Still the idea of 
cadence as a conscious effort hung fire. Arose the idea of 
basing poetry upon accent instead of upon counted feet. 

In the Preface to Christabel, which Coleridge tells us was 
begun in 1797, appears this passage : 

I have only to add, that the metre of the Christabel is not, 
properly speaking, irregular, though it may seem so from its being 
founded on a new principle : namely, that of counting the accents, 
not the syllables. Though the latter may vary from seven to twelve, 
yet in each line the accents will be found to be only four. Never- 
theless this occasional variation in number of syllables is not intro- 
duced wantonly, or for the mere ends of convenience, but in corre- 
spondence with some transition, in the nature of the imagery or 
passion. 

But, for various reasons which I will not go into here, 
the influence of Coleridge was very little felt by his country- 
men. The influence of his spirit crossed the ocean and deeply 
affected Poe; the influence of both his spirit and his form 
crossed the channel and sowed the seeds of a new poetry in 
Mallarme. 

Milton's attempts at vers libre passed unnoticed amid 
the mass of his other work. Blake was practically unknown 
and certainly without honor. Vers libre had to be redis- 
covered, and from other sources. These sources were the 
Greek, better understood than by Cowley, and the result was 
a finer form than Cowley's Pindaric Ode. 

Matthew Arnold's Merope was published in 1858. In the 
Preface Arnold wrote : 

To adapt Greek measures to English verse is impossible : what I 
have done is to try to follow rhythms which produced in my own 
feeling a similar impression to that produced on it by the rhythms 
of Greek chorie poetry. In such an endeavor, when the ear is guided 
solely by its own feelings, there is, I know, a continual risk of failure 
and of offence. I believe, however, that there are no existing English 
measures which produce the same effect on the ear, and therefore 
on the mind, as that produced by many measures indispensable to 
the nature of Greek poetry. He, therefore, who would obtain certain 



'In tee Preface to Jerusalem. Not published until 1820. 
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effects obtained by that poetry, is driven to invent new measures, 
whether he will or no. 

All of Merope is not in vers libre, but much of it is — for 
instance, this passage : 

village of OEta 

With hedges of the wild rose ! 

pastures of the mountain, 

Between the pine-woods and the cliffs ! 

cliffs, left by the eagles, 

On that morn, when the smoke-cloud 

From the oak-built, fiercely-burning pyre, 

Up the precipices of Trachis, 

Drove them screaming from their eyries! 

Empedocles on Etna also has many vers libre passages. 
And there is no finer example in the poem than these last 
lines, spoken by Empedocles just before he plunges into the 
crater : 

Is it but for a moment? 
— Ah, boil up, ye vapours ! 
Leap and roar, thou sea of fire ! 
My soul glows to meet you. 
Ere it flag, ere it mists 
Of despondency and gloom 
Rush over it again, 
Receive and save me ! 

An even finer example from Arnold's work is his Philo- 
mela. 

Another poet, W. E. Henley, used vers libre in his Lon- 
don Voluntaries, but still the form was unnamed. In the 
meantime, the French Symbolists had been experimenting 
with the form, and had arrived at a perfection in it hitherto 
unattained in English verse. With the French passion for 
tabulating, they christened it vers libre, a name which bids 
fair to be taken over bodily into English. So it has come 
about that a French name is used to designate a form current 
in English poetry for more than three hundred years before 
the French ever employed it. 

The second characteristic modern form, and the only one 
really deserving the epithet " new," is " polyphonic prose." 

I have shown that the whole tendency of English poetry 
for the last hundred years has been toward a greater free- 

vol. ccv. — no. 734 8 
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dom and fluidity — probably the extreme setness of the pat- 
tern insisted upon by Pope and other eighteenth century 
writers is directly responsible for this reaction. The neces- 
sity of getting away from the rigidity of a too-exact pat- 
tern was felt even by the rigid and classic Gray, as I pointed 
out in speaking of his use of the Pindaric Ode. 

Hand in hand with this desire for freedom has gone an- 
other desire. I might call it the desire for dramatic expres- 
sion — the desire for drama expressed in the terms of poetry, 
without any attempt at making it actable, with no thought 
of its being appropriate for actual representation on the 
stage. 

This desire for drama is but another side of the " vivid- 
ness " I spoke of as being inherent in modern poetry. No 
one can fail to perceive the great gain in vividness achieved 
when a story is acted before the reader, instead of being told 
to him. Browning carried dramatic suggestion as far as it 
could be carried in the old forms. To heighten this effect a 
new form had to be invented, and this new form is " poly- 
phonic prose." 

" Polyphonic prose " is perhaps a misleading title, as it 
tends to make the layman think that this is a prose form. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. The word ' ' prose ' ' 
in its title simply refers to the manner in which the words 
are printed; " polyphonic " — many-voiced — giving the real 
key. " Polyphonic prose " is the freest, the most elastic of 
all forms, for it follows at will any, and all, of the rules which 
guide other forms. Metrical verse has one set of laws, 
cadenced verse another; " polyphonic prose " can go from 
one to the other in the same poem with no sense of incon- 
gruity. Its only law is the taste and feeling of its author. 

With no fixed law except taste, with no tape-measure of 
feet or cadence to act as guide, a heavy responsibility is laid 
upon the poet. He has nothing with which to gauge his suc- 
cess but his ear. For this reason, " polyphonic prose " is 
one of the most difficult forms to write that can well be con- 
ceived. 

Now, not only may the poet use metre or cadence, he may, 
nay, he must, employ rhyme. But not always, and, for the 
most part, not regularly. In other words, the rhymes should 
seldom come at the ends of the cadences, unless such an effect 
be especially desired. 

We see, therefore, that metre, cadence, and rhyme are 
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some of the many " voices " employed in " polyphonic 
prose." Others are assonance, alliteration, and return. Re- 
turn in this form is usually achieved by a recurrence of a 
dominant thought or image, coming in irregularly and in 
varying words, but still giving the spherical effect that I 
have said is imperative in all poetry. 

Parodists of " polyphonic prose " invariably fail by a 
too great stress laid on these voices. If they rhyme, they 
rhyme too constantly and too regularly; if they use metre, 
they go from it to cadence in a heavy and clumsy manner, 
so that the change is obvious and unpleasant. The fact is 
that charm in " polyphonic prose " is entirely a question of 
shading. One type of verse fades imperceptibly into an- 
other, and so closely should this follow the emotion of the 
poem that one is conscious of no distinct changes, merely 
realizing with a flattered and satisfied ear the suitability of 
the manner to the feeling. 

It cannot be too firmly insisted upon, too strongly urged, 
that poetry is a spoken art. A " polyphonic prose " poem 
read aloud seldom fails to justify its method to its auditors. 
But people are so little accustomed to " hearing " the poems 
they read, that on the printed page this form has met with 
much misunderstanding. Being so difficult, few of the 
younger poets, even those most vociferous in praise of vers 
libre, have attempted it. It still has its way to make. 

I have declared " polyphonic prose " to be absolutely 
new. So far as I know, it has no prototype in any earlier 
prosody. Regular poems in ordinary metre, printed as prose 
for fun, have always been common enough in all languages. 
But these poems have nothing akin to " polyphonic prose," 
as the reader of the foregoing analysis will readily see. 

In the late 'eighties and early 'nineties, a French poet, 
M. Paul Roux, better known by his pen-name, Saint-Pol- 
Roux, started to experiment with poems irregularly rhymed 
and printed as prose. His cadences were very regular, and 
his rhymes were, as a rule, placed at the ends of them, but 
the poet varied them with skill, and succeeded in producing 
a verse which was clearly neither one of the usual forms of 
French prosody nor vers libre, then just coming into fashion. 
One of the best known of his poems in this manner is Le 
Pelerinage de Sainte-Anne. 

Contemporary with . Saint-Pol-Roux, although a much 
younger man, came M. Paul Fort. Whether M. Fort was 
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influenced by his confrere, or whether he arrived at his form 
independently, I do not know, but he began very early to 
write in this manner. He gave his form no name, merely 
stating that it admitted of both prose and verse in the same 
poem. He based his verse parts entirely upon the classie 
alexandrine. In fact, the alexandrine might be said to be the 
basic rhythm of his form. His poems consist, almost en- 
tirely, of regular verse passages interspersed with regular 
prose passages. His verve and vitality, the whole content of 
his poems and manner of his thought, carried him far beyond 
Saint-Pol-Roux ; but in the work of the latter are hints of a 
greater subtlety. 

Saint-Pol-Roux, however, never discovered the dramatic 
possibilities of the new form, while Paul Port, essentially 
a dramatic poet, at once seized upon this as its inherent 
quality. In Henri III, Fort has given us one of the most 
remarkable dramatic poems of all time. In pursuit of his 
craving for " vividness," Paul Fort wrote two long books in 
this form : Louis IX and Paris Sentimental, ou le Roman de 
nos Vingt Ans. Both are surprisingly dramatic. 

In spite of his complete pre-occupation with this form, 
Paul Fort gave it no name. Remaining in ignorance of many 
of its possibilities, it may be that he hardly recognized it as 
an entity requiring a special nomenclature. "While studying 
M. Fort's works, I was struck by the great value of the form 
for dramatic presentation. But at the very outset I met with 
a difficulty. Every form of art must have a base ; to depart 
satisfactorily from a rhythm, it is first necessary to have it. 
M. Fort has found this basic rhythm in the alexandrine. But 
the rhythm of the alexandrine is not one of the basic 
rhythms to an English ear. Altered from syllables to accent, 
it becomes light, even frivolous, in texture. There appeared 
to be only one basic rhythm for English serious verse: 
iambic pentameter, which, either rhymed as in the " heroic 
couplet," or unrhymed, as in " blank verse," seems the chief 
foundation of English metre. It is so heavy and so marked, 
however, that it is a difficult metre to depart from and go 
back to; therefore I at once discarded it for my purposes. 

Putting aside one rhythm of English prosody after an- 
other, I finally decided to base my form upon the long, flow- 
ing cadence of oratorical prose. A " polyphonic prose " 
poem seldom holds the prose cadence for long at a time, and 
for that very reason it makes an excellent base. I also found 
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that it was possible to get a greater effect with rhymes in 
dose juxtaposition than was agreeable in the French lan- 
guage. These are only a few of the departures which the 
change of language made advisable. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that in taking over the form invented by Saint-Pol- 
Roux and Paul Fort, I have had so to adapt and alter it as 
to make it practically a new form. I owe its very descriptive 
name to my friend, Mr. John Gould Fletcher, who has done 
some excellent work in this medium. 

I have dwelt so long upon the forms of the new poetry 
because form is, or should be, the fitting and unique garment 
of thought. But no student of poetry should ever forget 
that poetry is chiefly vision, its words merely serving to 
wing it forth to other minds. In essentials, poetry is what 
it has been throughout the ages : a yearning of man to reach 
up above himself to a beauty he dimly apprehends. The 
terms of this beauty change with the ages, but the beauty 
itself is supreme, and unchanging. 

Amy Lowell. 



